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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. distinct, interior principle of faith in the gift of|he is about; but he now sits enthroned where we 
God, as an invisible and spiritual thing, only to|neither see nor suspect his presence ; and our eye 
be known, apprehended, believed in, felt, and|must be opened of the Lord, and our arm strength- 
obeyed, by the inward senses of the new bornjened to resist him with a double portion of the 
creature—I say, it is to be feared, that you occa-|spirit of holiness and power, if we hope to con- 
sionally mix and confound this precious, living|quer him now. In a word, he has clothed him- 
thing, with the notional, historical knowledge,|self with the mantle of religion. He has laid 
which is to be picked up from the letter that de-|aside for a while the character of “the roaring 
scribes it. If such be the case, you can never|lion going about seeking whom he may devour ;” 
hope, whilst it continues, to meet with full accept-|for he has found out something in these intellec- 
ance at your Master’s hands. He will have no|tual times, which better answers his purpose. 
clipping and paring down of his message. No|Satan is now the theologist. 
trimming to suit the religious taste of the times.| Every thing favors his assumption of this char- 
Remember that it was the marked distinction of|acter. There is no fiery ordeal of persecution to 
the mystery from the history, and the vast differ-|try the power of the spirits that are “up and 
ence between the birth of Christ in the heart, to|doing.”” And where is the appointed and proper 
mere words and doctrines about it, which formed |antagonist of the serpent? Where is the living 
the whole of the christianity preached by the|spirit of the living God? Where is he who, in 
primitive Friends; as, in point of fact, it forms|Elijah of old, troubled the false Israel, and who 
the whole truth of the matter; just as the living|separated between the worshippers of Baal and of 
man, and not his picture, forms the reality of his}God? Alas! wust it not be said that “ Ephraim 
existence. hath mixed himself with the people?” Is not 
You must not suffer yourselves to be deluded|the pleasant plant of the Lord crushed under the 
with an idea that you are living in better times,|heavy weight of lifeless words and barren doc- 
as to religion, than your forefathers ; and that the|trines? Is not the deliverer silenced, and the 
apostasy of which they spoke so frequently, and|uswrper, who has assumed Ais likeness and stolen 
so forcibly, exists no longer; for assuredly, it|his sayings, set above him? Is there not, with 
exists in far greater strength of life than ever.|much variation in the description of it, yet virtu- 
In their times it was not the fashion to be re-|ad/y but one way, and one faith, and that a letter- 
ligious; knowledge was wore circumscribed ;|learned and an outside faith? And is it not the 
whilst the want of toleration in those who were|work of the deceiver to keep it on the outside and 
at the helm of affairs, subjecting conscientious|to imprison it in the letter? Ah! doubt it not. 
persons to the fiery ordeal of severe persecution,|Doubt not but he (this subtle theologian) will 
dissent to the authorized and national mode of|furnish a religion for the religious world; doubt 
worship, was then generally the result of deep|not, but he will supply them with a plentiful store 
conviction. But it is not so now—* Many run to/jof external doctrine—an abundant flow of letter- 
and fro, and knowledge is increased ;” but with|learning; and av amplification of manuals of head 
respect to that religion which your ancestors|divinity. 
preached und lived, and by the strength of which} It is his day—his triumphant day—though the 
they were more than conquerors over all their foes| darkest hour of midnight upon the true church of 
both inward and outward—where is it to be found?|God ; which sits, indeed, “like a pelican in the 
With most other religious professors beside your- | wilderness, or like the lonely sparrow on the house- 
selves, it has always been, as truth commonly is,|top,” mourning for her beloved. 
a despised and rejected thing. So clearly does} What doth that desolate widow see in all the 
all experience confirm the disaffection of mankind| pomp and paraphernalia of these imposing times ? 
for truth, that we might well doubt the value of| What doth she hear in the din, and bustle, and 
those religious principles, that met with no op-|¢a/& about moral improvement? What doth she 
posers. feel, when the way to the kingdom is made like 
Take heed, then, dear friends, that you slide|the highways in the natural world, of such raii- 
not insensibly into the religion of the day. Be-|road facility, that a man may hear, and read, and 
ware of outwardness in your ministrations. All|talk himself into it, at pleasure ? 
the world are now worshipping in the outward} Qh, doth she not say in the spirits of the faith- 
court; but your profession calls upon you to|ful, ‘‘ Howis the gold become dim! how is the most 
measure the temple of God, and the altar, and/|fine gold changed! the stones of the sanctuary 
them that worship within.” are poured out in the top of every street?” And 
“But the court that is without the temple,|oh, especially to you, ye children of “ber Naza- 
leave out, and measure it not ; for it is given unto|rites,” who were “ purer than snow—whiter than 
the Gentiles.” (Rev. xi. 1,2.) With them let it}milk—and whose polishing was of sapphires” — 
remain, and “ let the dead bury their dead ;” but|doth sbe not ery, “ beabesweaa your- 
come ye forth in the strength of the Lord, to fight|selves from the dust,—loose yourselves from the 
his battles. bands of your neck, ye captive children of Zion ?” 
Oh there is much for you to do, and much for} Doth she not say, “Stand up and plead my 
succorers of many, and of myself also,” suffer|every honest-hearted man and woman in the land|cause! be valiant for the truth upon the earth ?” 


the word of exhortation, upon a point wherein it|to do; and that, not by attacking the enemy only| Doth she not remind you that a cross is to borne 
seems to me you are in some danger; especially’ in his open and visible camp of vice and abomina-|—~a cross that gives offence—even the cross of 
yor who, in early life, are called to minister in|tion; for these are not now his most important| boldly testifying to the light within. This is the 

oly things. It is that of mixing up the pure,|strongholds. When there, we see and know what|stone of stumbling, and rock of offence. Oh, be- 
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For “The Friend.” 
An Earnest Appeal to the Members of our Society 
by one not a Member. 
(Concluded from page 210.) 

Permit me also to suppose the case yet further. 
If such an one as this, warmed with affectionate 
esteem for the memory of the just, grateful for 
the binding up of many wounds, the strengthen- 
ing of much weakness—and in humility, hoping 
also the guiding into much good, from the faith- 
ful, precious, and sincere example of your prede- 
cessors—if such an one as this, I say, should turn 
an inquiring look upon yow as their descendants 
and proper representatives; does he find you 
honoring their memory, not merely by an outward 
adherence to visible distinctions, but by that in- 
ward, spiritual, and vital separation from all evil, 
that holy scorn of a vain, proud, covetous, money- 
loving, worldly spirit, which marked them as a 
people whom God had set apart for himse]f? 

Believe me it is no light or superficial feeling 
that prompts me to submit these queries to your 
consideration ; for if he that converteth a sinner 
from the error of his ways, does a great and faith- 
ful service to the Lord ; he that in any wise casts 
a stumbling-block in a brother’s way, hath need 
to pause in time, and see that he discover and re- 
move it. 

I say not that such is your case—I only say, 
that considering how great and glorious, in re- 
spect to the work of God, were the services and 
example of your predecessors ; how influential and 
important their ministrations in life and power, 
and especially in preaching that wherein alone life 
and power consists, or can ever be found ; even in 
an abiding acquaintance with “the true light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world,”"—it behoves you to see that the talent 
entrusted to you, is not “laid up in a napkin” — 
neither that you dig in the earth after the gold 
that perisheth, and thereby hide your Lord’s 
money. 

One word of affectionate and humble suggestion 
yet remains upon my spirit, to offer to the single- 
minded and upright among you, of whom I doubt 
not but there are many. Dear friends, and hon- 
orable descendants of those who “have been 
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For “The Friend.” |dering on the stream, and flooded yearly by its 


ware that you pass it not by, as that with which 
you have nothing todo! The faithful minister 
of truth must give offence, and if he gives it not, 
he cannot give the truth of God. “If I yet 
pleased men,” says Paul, “I should not be the 
servant of Chri-t.” (Gal. i. 10.) Beware then 
that you suffer not the subtle serpent to beguile 
you with seducing words, as though your ministry 
should be such as suits the fashion of the day. 
Hearken not to him, when he fixes upon some 
roughness in the she//, and so would cajole you to 
believe there was no soundness in the fruit your 
ancestors brought forth. Rude and unpolished as 
to the outward, no doubt, many of them were— 
but all-glorious within, their clothing was of 
wrought gold in the eyes of him who “ is fairer 
than the children of men.” 

Yes, ye departed saints—ye spirits of the just 
made perfect, how beautiful to the enlightened 
eye is your memorial! Ye were God’s building; 
and of that edifice which the Almighty rears, how 
truly doth one amongst you (Isaac Penington) 
thus express the character : 

“Into thy holy building, O God! into thy 
heavenly building, into the spiritual Jerusalem, 
which thou rearest and buildest up in the Spirit, 
no unclean or defiled thing can enter ; nor is there 
any room there for that which loves and makes a 
lie! Without, indeed, are swine and dogs, vul- 
turous eyes, and crooked serpents, who make a 
show of what they are not, and lay claim to that 
which belongs not to them. But within are the 
children—within is the heavenly birth, even the 
new creation of God in Christ Jesus. 

‘“‘ For God doth not strip his people, and gather 
them out of the spirit of this world, that they 
should be empty and desolate for ever; but he 
gathers them into, and fills them with his own 
Spirit; fills them with light, fills them with life, 
fills them with holiness, fills them with righteous- 
ness, fills them with peace and joy in believing 
and obeying the gospel ! 

*‘And in this Spirit is the kingdom known 
which is not of this world—the inward kingdom 
—the spiritual kingdom—the everlasting king- 
dom ! where the everlasting throne is near, and 
the everlasting power revealed! and the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigns in the hearts of his! and other 
lords do not reign, but their horns are broken— 
and the horn of God’s Anointed exalted, who sits 
ruling as king on his holy hill of Zion ! and they 
that have suffered with him, and gone through 
great tribulation, do reign with him—blessed be 
his name for ever! Amen !”’ 

Such, dear friends, was the testimony of one 
who had been a workman in the raising of this 
holy edifice—“a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed.” Qh that the same Holy Spirit which 
— and taught in him, may rest upon you ; and 
that in this day of owtwardness of observation— 
and cry of, lo here! and lo there! you may be 
found faithful—giving forth that, and that only 
which you have received, and that not of man, 
nor by any of the natural workings of your own 
minds; “ but by the revelation of Jesus Christ !’’ 


Third day, attended the weck-day meeting; in 
which preachers and hearers were recommended 
to silence, and such who were at times commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel, exhorted not to 
speak before they witnessed what the apostle al- 
luded to, when he says, “Woe is unto me if I 
preach not the gospel ;” lest they should commu- 
nicate to others what was designed for themselves. 
—John Pemberton. 

“He that oppresseth the poor to increase his 
riches, shall surely come to want.” 















































The following extracts from ‘“ Ancient Cities 
and Empires: their prophetic doom read in the 
light of history and modern research,” by E. H. 
Gillet, are offered for insertion in “‘ The Friend.” 


EGYPT. 


The Egyptians are perhaps the oldest histori- 
cal people in the world. Egypt was a kingdum 
a thousand years before Romulus gathered his 
robber band around him, and built the mud walls 
of ancient Rome. The oldest parchment in the 
world is modern to the date of the Pyramids. 
Long before Greece could boast of her famous 
orators and poets, Herodotus listened to the tales 
of Egyptian priests, recounting to him long lines 
of kings, and pointing to national monuments and 
an advanced civilization to confirm their story. 
Babylon and Nineveh were scarcely known, even 
by name, when Egypt had perfected her institu- 
tions and attained the rank of a well-established 
kingdom. 

It is not easy to fix the date of her origin. A 
critical examination reduces her claims to anti- 
quity to about twenty-seven hundred years before 
Christ. The lists of her kings are evidently, ia 
some cases, those of dynasties that ruled at the 
same time in different parts of the land, and fur- 
nish no reliable basis of calculation. Her early 
inhabitants were evidently of Asiatic origin, and 
belonged to the Caucasian stock. They still re- 
tained traditions—as of the unity of God—which 
indicated their near relation to the immediate de- 
scendants of Noah. In this respect they may be 
compared with the ancient Persians, in behalf of 
whom the same claim is made. How longa time 
elapsed before these traditions gave place to Egyp- 
tian idolatry, it is impossible to say, but while they 
progressed in the knowledge and practice of the 
arts, they lost the knowledge of the true God. 

At an early period they became eminent in 
mechanical skill, and made some marked attain- 
ments in scientific discovery. We can fix no exact 
dates, but long before Jacob went down into Egypt, 
the fame of their knowledge had gone abroad, and 
the description of Moses, as “learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,’”’ must have derived its 
significance from their superior culture. Some, at 
least, of the larger pyramids had been already 
erected. Facing exactly, as these did, the four 
points of the compass, they testify to the astro- 
nomical knowledge as well as the mechanical skill 
of the Egyptians. The hieroglyphics, still to be 
traced on their more ancient monuments, indicate 
the attainments of a people who no longer were 
left to depend on tradition alone. While we study 
them to-day, we seem to note the origin and growth 
of the alphabet. Pictured objects are passing 
into written words. The first letter of the name 
of each, as presented in painting or sculpture, is 
the letter to be employed in spelling out the 
syllable or sentence. Thus the foundation is laid 
for literary progress, and we feel that the light of 
civilization has already dawned upon the valley of 
the Nile. 

It is a strange valley. There is no other like it 
on the face of the globe. A gigantic furrow has 
been ploughed from the mountains of Central 
Africa to the Mediterranean, and through this 
valley, without a single tributary to swell its cur- 
rent, and along lands watered only by dews and 
the annual flood, flows the stream to which Egypt 
owes all its fertility, and which the ancient in- 


sands—a better protection than Chinese walls. 
A strange productiveness, an inexhaustible fer- 
tility, characterize this narrow strip of land, bor- 





rising waters. For long centuries from the dawn 
of history, Egypt had been the granary of all 
neighboring states. Its loamy soil was well adapted 
for burned or unburned brick. Its limestone and 
sandstone quarries, lining the banks of the Nile, 
invited the attention of the sculptor and builder. 
Along the same valley were to be found the honey- 
colored alabaster, porphyry and breccia. A pure 
sky, a climate warm but healthful, a dry atmos. 
phere, that contributed to the preservation of the 
minutest lines of sculptured ornament, added to 
the charms of this sheltered region, and fostered 
the development of a civilization whose monu- 
ments have been the wonder of all subsequent 
ages. 

The pyramids, massive, stupendous, built to 
defy the waste and wear of centuries, are no inap- 
propriate type of the old Egyptian art. It was 
no mean skill that quarried the large masses of 
rock that compose them, transported them across 
the Nile, transferred them to the site of the pyra- 
mid, and lifted them into their place. Nor is our 
wonder diminished when we consider the giant 
structures themselves, covering from four to eleven 
acres of ground, and rising to a height of from 
four to seven hundred feet; or observe how they 
are put together, with a precision unsurpassed in 
the masonry of ancient or modern times. 

But the pyramid-age was familiar with other arts 
than those of the builder. The sculptured tombs 
around the pyramids of Cheops and Chephren, as 
well as elsewhere, give us a surprisingly vivid 
picture of ancient Egyptian life, its arts and trades, 
its offices aud dignities, its occupations and its 
worship of the gods and the dead. A thousand 
years, at least, before the silence of other nations 
was broken by a single distinct voice—if we ex- 
cept that of the Hebrew Scriptures—which has 
reached our times, the Egyptian artist was en- 
gaged in embodying in forms and colors, still 
extant, the employments, the learning, the reli- 
gious ideas, the habits and the customs of his age. 
The monuments, moreover, are in many cases 
fairly clothed with inscriptions, which challenge 
the study and interpretation of modern scholars. 
The traveller gazes at vast buildings, covered over 
in every part with writings—the very lines of the 
cornice and the spaces between the sculptures 
being crowded with hieroglyphics. It is as if 
every inch of the palaces, churches, and public 
buildings of a great city were written over by 
chiseled lettering in stone, in which the facts and 
ideas of the nation’s life—its religion, philosophy 
and science—were recorded. 

In the great temple of Aboo-Simbel, for in- 
stance, is the medallion picture of a walled town, 
together with the besieged and besiegers. The 
battle-scenes on the walls of the temple also are 
all alive with strong warriors, flying foes, trampled 
victims and crowds of chariots. On the temple at 
Beit-El-Welle we see the ancient Rameses on his 
throne, while the wealth of conquered Ethiopia is 
laid as tribute at his feet. Bags of gold, elephants’ 
tusks, leopard skins, and other forms of tropical 
wealth, are all there. The battle-scene, too, is 
pictured history. The foe are hastening on; a 
woman cooking under a tree is warned by her little 
boy that the conqueror is at hand; a wounded 
chief is borne off by his soldiers, while the king 
in his chariot is discharging arrows as he flies. 


On the walls of the old palace of Rameses at 
| Thebes we see the conqueror driving over prostrate 
habitants worshipped as a god. On either side, | 
with here and there an oasis, extend the desert 


and bound captives, while men are falling around 
him in all manner of desperate attitudes. The 
siege and river scenes are curious. We see the 
scaling ladder, the shields, bridges, fosses and 
towers. Even the spear-heads of the floundering 
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phalanx are carefully distinguished from the rip- 
ple of the stream through which they struggle. 

Elsewhere we meet with more peaceful scenes. 
At Phila we find wisdom speaking through sculp- 
tured emblems. On the walls of its temples 
“every morsel of decoration is a message or admo- 
nition.” Here is the lotus, there the drooping 
cup: here the ibis, and there the wild duck and 
reeds: here the symbols of purity and stability 
alternate, and there those of life and power. At 
Silsilis, as well as at Koum-Ombos, we meet with 
half-finished paintings, untouched by human hand 
for more than two thousand years. No rain has 
washed them out, no damp has molded them. It 
is as if the artist’s pencil had just dropped from 
his hand, the next moment to be resumed, al- 
though that hand for unknown generations may 
have been folded in mummy cerements in some 
tomb of the neighboring hills. 

In some of the old tombs we have the ancient 
Egyptian theology. Thoughts of death, judgment, 
immortality and retribution are pictured there. 
The life of the departed is written in the scenes 
traced on the walls of his last abode. We read 
the crises of his life, the vicissitudes of his earthly 
fortunes. We note his wealth, his rank, his em- 
ployments. We can study every article of dress, 
every instrument of music, the food for the meals, 
the furniture of the dwelling. We have before 
us the processes of agriculture, the ploughing, 
the sowing of the seed, the reaping and the thresh- 
ing, even to the oxen treading out the grain. 
Scribes, using the same reed which was to be em- 
ployed a thousand years later as a pen, are seen 
taking an inventory of the rich man’s estate, and 
before them are bags of grain and bags of gold, 
every form of ornamental and useful wealth, from 
gold rings to goats and swine. In the Tombs of 
the Queens at Thebes we find ourselves in suites 
of apartments that seem more like a succession of 
beautiful boudoirs than the gloomy domicils of 
the dead. The hard§stucco of the walls is polished 
till it reflects the light almost like a mirror, and 
is covered with scenes chastely sculptured and 
touched by a skilful pencil, with colors of strange 
brilliancy, as fresh as if just from the artist’s 
hand. Every thing seems designed to chase away 
the thought of death. Gazing at the walls, we 
see the dancers entering at an open door. They 
come, with light step and Attic grace, to a feast 
rather than a funeral. Amid the most finished 
elegance the hostess welcomes her guests. The 
apartment is magnificently adorned, the furniture 
18 covered with costly stuff. 

(To be continued.) 





The expectation of many was outward, who 
were desirous of being fed with words. But the 
Lord saw meet to disappoint them in great mea- 
sure, and they were exhorted to look to the Lord 
and to depend on him.—Jno. Pemberton. 





British Agricultural Returns for 1867.—The 
statistical department of the British Board of 
Trade had just issued its report of the aggregate 
agricultural returns for Great Britain in 1867. 
By this report, while there appears to have been 
a gratifying increase in the amount of land de- 
voted to some species of grain since last year, 
there being a difference in favor of 1867 of 20,- 
804 acres in corn over 1866; on the other hand, 
there is a diminution in the area devoted to 
wheat of 14,259 acres. 

The number of cattle has increased from 4,- 
785,836 in 1866 to 4,996,960 in 1867. 

In sheep the increase has been still greater, 
the returns for the present year being 28,990,- 
889, against 22,048,512 for 1866. 


For “‘The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

“Fifth mo. 8th, 1838. * * * The abounding 
consolations resulting from pure obedience may be 
realized by those who know their natures moulded 
into the true gospel spirit ; who can rejoice, even 
in suffering, that ’tis for His name’s sake, who 
declared, His followers should drink of the same 
cup he drank of, and be baptized with His bap- 
tism. These cau pursue their course steadily, if 
mournfully, under the firm persuasion that here- 
after their song of praise should be to Him, who 
had ‘led them all their life long :’ who had brought 
them through many tribulations, and finally settled 
them in the abiding habitations, co-worshippers 
with the myriads who rest not day nor night, as- 
cribing holy, holy, unto the Lord God and to the 
Lamb. But ’tis not all the called and visited, 
that are numbered among the chosen. To too 
many the ‘ cost’ seems more than they are willing 
even to estimate; and after having run well for a 
time, some resting-place seems to offer, more de- 
sirable than pursuing the narrow way ; and after 
reasoning, and persuading themselves, religion 
requires no such restrictions, and that, having as 
is supposed, subdued their inveterate enewies, 
they may safely rest awhile in the stature attained; 
almost induced to believe that the good work will 
be carried forward, while a little more of the 
world’s liberty may be safely enjoyed. I do be- 
lieve this is a shoal, whereon many have made 
shipwreck; and when we remember, and feel 
bitterly and provingly, that we have no strength 
of our own ; that we are every moment dependent, 
and can in no degree direct our steps aright, there 
is need of the actual possession and exercise of 
living faith, lest from this cause, common as it is 
to us, we may let go our confidence and become 
outcasts. I was struck with a remark in thy letter, 


which I think indicated more of the operation of 


this faith, than perhaps thy humble opinion with 
regard to thyself would allow thee to admit. Thou 
says, ‘If we keep our places in all humility, we 
shall be carried through all, in a manner beyond 
our comprehension.’ Certainly ’tis all true; and 
let us endeavor to engraft upon this conviction, 
the operative belief, that if we endeavor to submit 
ourselves, and strive to bring every erring propen- 
sity into obedience, He who knoweth our frames, 
and remembereth that we are dust, will in his own 
good time bring about our deliverance, ‘and re- 
buke the devourer.’ I can conceive no greater 
attainment than this simple, childlike spirit. This 
sitting down in pure resignation at the feet of the 
dear Master, to be fed or suffer patiently as he 
may see fit. Here our idle reasonings are silenced. 
We do not want to ask, why am I thus? Why do 
I feel stripped, and desolate, and as if this anxiety 
and impatience must be satisfied? The feverish 
excitement lest our conduct should be misunder- 
stood and wisinterpreted, has oo place in our 
bosoms. 
the All-wise Disposer, and are satisfied. But 
why, my dear , are thy forebodings still so 
much intermingled with doubt and difficulty? I 
might answer the question, I have no doubt; but 
yet I cannot believe there is any cause for dis- 
couragement. ‘He who is mighty hath done for 
thee great things ;’ and I cannvt but entertain a 
strong assurance His hand is yet signally with 
thee, and that He will yet more and more subdue 
in thee, all things unto himself. Thou dost not 
feel thyself resting in the things He has shown 
thee His controversy is against ; and although the 
































in humility to anticipate the period when we can 


sing of mercy. Little can any one anticipate this 


warfare between flesh and spirit: it must be felt 
to be understood, and I am sometimes induced in 
my darkest moments to believe there must be 
something more than human strength at hand to 


support, else we must sink under the contest. 
+ 


* %* «Ts there not much of weariness in- 


scribed on every page of existence! Oh! for re- 


signation to induce the requisite degree of willing- 


ness to suffer all that is needful, that we prove 
not as vessels marred upon the wheel. I am an 
enigma to myself, and often conclude I am al- 
together unfit for society ; my feelings and inclina- 
tions in no small degree luring me to solitude. 
There is one fear among the many that often 
presses upon me heavily; that is, lest I shall fall 
very very far short of the attainments Infinite 
Wisdom has allotted. I cannot doubt each one 
has their station assigned them in His family; 


and it must be an awful thing to fall below our 


measure, and lose proportionably the Divine favor 


and assistance. There are dangers on every hand: 


may our eye be single to our Guide, and the prize 
be gained at last.” 

No date. * * * “Although a very dear friend 
may feel herself bitterly tried, and almost ready 
to sink under the weight of accumulated burdens, 
a strong Arm is underneath for her support, and 
will in due time, if carefully looked to, disarm 
those rebellious feelings ‘according to the work- 
ings of that power whereby He is able to subdue 
all things even unto Himself.’ Doubtless the 
conflict must be severe and agonizing that wears 
out the will of the old nature : our rebellious feel- 
ings rise tumultuously and threaten to maintain 
their hold at all risks; but the assertion remains 
true, ‘Our Redeemer is strong ; the Lord of Hosts 
is His name;’ and as the eye is kept to Him, 
however in weakness, He will work in us His own 
pleasure and reduce to that state of nothingness 
wherein we may become willing to sit down like 
children to receive the law at His mouth. Are 
there not moments wherein we could rejoice in 
this reduction of self; this happy separation from 
all the hindering things that cross our path; and 
together with the discouragements and difficulties 
that prove us almost beyond endurance, and too 
nearly form the conclusion, I had rather die than 
live. But when a degree of love to our Heavenly 
Father touches and works upon the heart; when 
we are favored in some little measure, to see what 
he has done, and is doing for us, it cannot but 
induce the desire to walk conformably to His good 
pleasure, and manifest ourselves not ungrateful 
recipients. Did not my own stubbornness teach 
another lesson, I should wonder His love did not 
act upon us reciprocally, and that we should be 
ashamed to count anything suffering, progressively 
working our separation from sin and death. Its 
operations are sometimes to me causes of unceasing 
wonder; and when I contemplate the end design- 
ed, and reflect upon my feeble co-operation, it 


We resolve all into the good pleasure of| does not lessen the astonishment that I even yet 


feel the reproofs of instruction, and a feeble glim- 
mering of faith the work may be in progress. 
“But I do feel solemnly at times the weight 
of lost time, opportunities neglected ; and the con- 
sequent result. ‘Life is short’ often occurs to 
me, even if ‘ by reason of strength it be four score 
years ;’ and the eternity it introduces us into, who 
can reflect upon unmoved. What matter how our 
life is passed : whether marked entirely by suffer- 
ing and conflict, if it but bring the approving 
sentence of ‘ well done.’ We are told ‘ we are not 
our own,’ and if we can but become subject, can 


tenacity with which we cling to old things, may| but submit our wills to best direction, and trust 
cause them to wear out heavily, yet let us endeavorito Him for all the rest, we shall rely upon an 











anchor, all the storms of life can never move. 
The promise was to Israel of old, ‘ He shall not 
be ashamed nor confounded, world without end.’ 

“T cannot believe anything ever was required 
of us past our ability to perform ; Jet us engraft it 
into our conviction ; seek for patience to bear the 
allotted portions; for faith to repel the shafts of 
the enemy; for obedience where light is mani- 
fested ; and leave over-carefulvess for what may 
come. The heart may be tried with feelings which 
appear too like open rebellion to secret pointings 
of duty, or to apprehended preparation for future 
services: but the strength to subdue these comes 
not of ourselves. This may be a permitted bap- 
tism ; and let us remember that although the heart 
may be too cold and desolate to breathe one peti- 
tion, we have no cause to doubt: sighs are ip- 
cense ; and ascend acceptably to the throne of 
Divine love and compassion. Allow me to urge 
this upon thee in near sympathy and fellow-feel- 
ing.” 

(To be continued.) 


Wonders of Telegraphing —We find the follow- 
ing in a recent number of one of our daily uews- 
papers. “California to Ireland and back in two 
minutes.” 

The Journal of the Telegraph to-day has the 
following: ‘“‘ At an early hour this morning the 
wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
from San Francisco to Plaister Cove, Cape Breton, 
and the wires of the New York, Newfoundland 
and London Telegraph Company from Plaister 
Cove to Hearts Content, were connected, and a 
brisk conversation began between these two con- 
tinental extremes. Compliments were then passed 
between San Francisco and Valcntia, Ireland, 
when the latter announced that a message was 
just then coming from London direct. This was 
said at 20 winutes past7 A. M., Valentia time, Feb- 
ruary Ist. At 21 minutes 7 A. M. Valentia 
time, the London message was started from Val- 
entia for San Francisco; passed through New 
York at 35 mintes past 2 a. M., New York time; 
was received in San Francisco at 21 minutes past 
11 p. M., San Francisco time, January 31st, and 
was at once acknowledged—the whole process 
occupying two minutes actual time, and the dis- 
tance traversed about 14,000 miles! 

“Tmmediately after the transmission of the mes- 
sage referred to, the operator at San Francisco sent 
an eighty-word message to Hearts Vontent in three 
minutes, which the operator at Hearts Content 
repeated back in two minutes and fifty seconds. 
Distance about 5,000 miles.” 
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Selected. 

May it please Divine goodness, to increase the 
number of those amongst the dear youth, who 
are skilful in lamentation, and valiant in the 
most glorious cause. There is occasion for it 
here too, for, few comparatively, are prepared for 
the Lord’s service, for want of co-operating with 
his power in the heart. My soul is often poured 
out, as it were, before the Most High, that He 
may be pleased to visit vur dear children with a 
peculiar sense of his love, well knowing that it is 
not enough to be preserved in a state termed in- 
nocent, but, that if any are brought into a fitness 
to glorify Him in their right allotments in His 
church, it must be by an acquaintance with the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire—S. L. 
Grubb. 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. The 
Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of lan- 
guishing: thou wilt make all his bed in his 
sickness. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
LOWLY. 


“ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matt. v. 3. 


Christ’s path was sad and lowly, 
But yet thou, in thy pride, 
Wouldst climb the highest summit, 
And on the height abide! 
Wouldst thou to beaven arise? 
Thy Lord the way will show thee; 
For who would climb these skies, 
Must first with Him be lowly. 


Lowly, my soul, be lowly,— 
Follow the paths of old; 
The feather riseth lightly, 
But never so the gold! 
The stream, descending fast, 
Has gathered, quietly, slowly,— 
A river rolls at last,— 
Therefore, my soul, be lowly. 


Lowly, my eyes, be lowly. 
God, from his throne above, 
Looks down upon the humble 
Iu kindness and in love. 
Still, as I rise, I shall 
Have greater depths below me, 
And haughty looks must fall,— 
Therefore, mine eyes, be lowly. 


Lowly, my hands, be lowly : 
Christ’s poor around us dwell, 
Stoop down and kindly cherish 
The flock He loves so well. 
Not toiling to secure 
This world’s fame and glory, 
Thy Saviour blessed the poor, 
Therefore, my hands, be lowly. 


Lowly, my heart, be lowly ; 
So God shall dwell with thee; 
It is the meek and patient 
Who shall exalted be. 
Deep in the valley rest 
The Spirit’s gifts most holy, 
And they who seek are blest,— 
Therefore, my heart, be lowly. 
Hymns from the Land of Luther. 


Oe 


MY SOUL, ’TIS DAY. 
Up now, my soul, ’tis day! 
Lone night has fled away ; 
How soft yon eastern blue, 
How fresh this morning dew! 


Selected. 


All things around are bright, 

Come steep thyself in light, 
Darkness from earth has gone, 
Wilt thou be dark alone? 


Peace rests on yon green hill, 

Joy sparkles in yon rill ; 
Join thou earth’s song of love, 
That pours from every grove. 


Be happy in thy God; 

On him cast every load, 
To him bring every care, 
To him pour out thy prayer. 


To him thy morning praise, 

With joyful spirit raise, 
The God of morn and even, 
The light of earth and heaven. 


Rest in his holy love, 

Which daily from above, 
Like his own sunlight comes, 
Down on earth’s myriad homes. 


Put thou thy hand in his! 

Ah, this is safety, this 
Is the soul’s true relief, 
Freedom from care and grief. 


Be thou his happy child, 

Loved, blest, and reconciled ; 
Walk calmly on, each hour, 
Safe in his love and power. 


Work for him gladly here, 
Without a grudge or fear; 
Thy labor shall be light, 
And all thy days be bright. 
Bonar. 





Selected for “The Friend” 

In treating with offenders, the first object is to 
seek to reclaim them from their errors and eyi] 
ways. This requires persons of clean hands, 
actuated by the meek, restoring spirit of the Re. 
deemer—persons who have had a true sight of 
themselves in their fallen state, and having known 
the work of grace redeeming them out of that 
condition, showing them their impotency—their 
liability again to fall away, and its sufficiency to 
overpower all weakness and temptation ; they are 
fitted to feel with an erring brother, and in the 
bowels of compassion and true charity, to beseech 
him to forsake and condemn his fault, and to be 
reconciled to the Lord and to the church. Firm 
and decided as Paul was against error, he, never. 
theless, uses this christian language ; ‘“ Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken with a fault, ye, which are 
spiritual, restore such an one, in the spirit of 
meekness ; considering thyself lest thou also be 
tempted.”” Love and proper forbearance, will do 
wore to reclaim offenders, than a severe and un- 
forgiving spirit—They soften and disarm the man 
who is in fault, aud lead him to believe that his 
friends desire his restoration, and not his pun- 
ishment. Every one who wears the badge of 
discipleship—love to God, love to his brethren, 
and love to enemies, would surely desire the re- 
covery of his brother, rather than wish him to 
remain at a distance, or even rather than cherish 
indifference about it. 


———.————_ 


Common Objects of the Country, 


From our extensive piazza, the number and 
variety of birds that we daily behold are to me so 
marvellous, that, at the very least, I cannot for- 
bear giving you a bit of “ gossip” about them. 
As I have before stated, we live in the country, 
and are therefore supposed, by the pitying deni- 
zens of brick and stone, to be rather destitute of 
resources, and having no immediate neighbors, to 
be very dull and lonely,—but such is not possible 
where so many birds, insects, and creeping things 
abound, that the very air seems instinct with life 
and motion. 

Sitting upon the piazza at this moment, I am 
not without companions, for the Mud-wasps are 
building upon the window ledges, the little brown 
Wren is in the box beneath the eaves (having first 
ejected the Blue-bird and its eggs), and the Car- 
penter-bee has accumulated quite a heap of saw- 
dust from the railing, which is bored in more 
places than one by her long galleries and passages. 
I can also see in the gravelled walk the ridges 
thrown up by the Mole, of which the common and 
star-nosed varicties have been captured here, and 
can detect in the grass the perforations of another 
animal of the rat or mouse kind, a sight of which 
has thus far been denied us, as our old dog seems 
to think them too appetizing to exhibit before 
they are devoured. We only know they are plen- 
tiful, and their depredations annoying. The dogs 
were less particular with a muskrat which came 
to an untimely end through their means last 
season; when also a plump young woodchuck, 
captured by the mowers, and which they were 
endeavoring to place in confinement, fell a prey 
to their murderous propensities. 

What place can be devoid of excitement where 
turtles are discovered feasting in the strawberry 
bed, and whiere, in the sleeve of a cast-off garment 
hanging in the bathing-house, we once found the 
nest of a field-mouse, and with breathless delight 
watched the frightened mother, with her large 
deer-like eyes and graceful motions, as she crept 
timidly to the spot, and one by one removed her 
young to a place of safety ? 

What revery can be lonely which is liable to be 
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broken off by the plaintive ery of the fish-hawks, 
wheeling and circling about their nest, which is 
reared upon the summit of a blasted pine, not 
thirty rods from the house, and who may be de- 
seried passing overhead at any hour of the day, 
with some inmate of the deep depending from 
their talons ? 

We are also visited by another huge bird, a pair 
of which sit motionless, through the summer 
afternoons, upon the edge of the saltmarsh, and 
are known amovg the country people by the 
euphonious title of Quawks. The only ornitho- 
logical description at all agreeing with them is that 
of the Qua bird or Night-heron; and yet we cer- 
tainly see them as early as three in the afternoon. 
In the same vicinity we occasionally see a blue 
crane, and another larger bird of the heron species. 
They treat their long red legs as something to be 
careful of, to be deposited gingerly upon the mud, 
and lifted again with due deliberation. In strong 
contrast is the motion of the sandpiper, two or 
three varieties of which are always to be found 
gliding so quickly over the rocks, that whether 
they run or fly is almost a problem. In one of 
our drives we once captured an infant piper, and 
I have seen few things more comical than that 
minute downy ball, adorned with bill and legs, 
seemingly out of all proportion. Not having 
always lived on the sea-shore, the foregoing birds 
are comparatively new to me, but I do not mean 
to veglect the more familiar ones who haunt the 
trees and bushes directly about the house,—the 
chipping sparrow who seeks his daily meal of 
crumbs upon the piazza, sometimes joined by the 
cat-bird,—the robin, oriole, and the cuckoo,—the 
pewee, martin, and swallow, who all have nests 
within our precincts,—the noisy bobolink, and in 
the season of cherries, which are abundant here, 
a countless crowd of chatterers which it would be 
needless to enumerate. 

I saw this spring one bird which I had never 
before seen,—the American Redstart,—which re- 
mained poised for a moment upon the piazza rail, 
so that we had a fair view of it. Tho ferruginous 
thrush, which seems quite as tame here as the 
robin, is almost new to me. 

As the season advances, the golden-winged 
woodpecker and quail give themselves airs among 
the flower-beds on the lawn, so confident are they 
of not being molested ; but at present we are in- 
terested in a family of owls who have frequented 
our trees for the last fortnight, and whose species 
Iam unable to decide, unless it be the mottled 
owl. There are six in the family : the two whom 
we suppose to be the parents, rather object to 
being looked at, so that I have only had a good 
view of one, of which the following is a descrip- 
tion,—back and wings of a sandy-red, with a white 
marking on the front of the wing similar to that 
on the wax-wing or cedar-bird; ears prominent, 
breast greyish speckled, and face ditto, with two 
dark lines extending from the base of the ears to 
the bill and enclosing the eyes. The four young 
ones, who geverally sit side by side, and stare at 
us as long as we choose to stare at them, are all 
over of a silvery-grey, with less prominent ears. 
None of the company appear to be over seven 
inches high, and seem to haunt certain trees, 
where we can generally find them at any hour of 
the day, and they begin to be lively before sunset, 
often alighting upon the fence or the ground. 
We first discovered them by their peculiar hissing, 
like the spitting of a cat; the only other sound we 
have heard them emit is a faint ‘hoo-hoo,” 
though while these six were in sight, we have 
heard the cry of the ordinary screech-owl in a 
grove at some distance. 


THE FRIEND. 


Ornithology, we can resort to the insects, some of 
whom return the compliment by resorting to us ; 
for we frequently find, in damp weather, a spider’s 
web extending across the door (one in constant 
use,) or from the inkstand to the ceiling. 

And when we weary of insects, there are the 
reptiles, toads, snakes, and turtles; the latter all 
sizes and kinds,—huge snapping-turtles who in- 
habit a small pond, the shores of which furnish a 
home to the crested king-fisher, as well as the fish- 
hawk ; ugly yellow land-turtles, and brook-turtles, 
in small compact boxes. I have witnessed on our 
own door-stone the phenomenon familiar to all 
naturalists, of a snake swallowing a toad, though 
in this instance he was not allowed to finish his 
meal in safety; but I have failed, in spite of all 
my efforts, thus far, to hear the song of the toad. 

Finally, when reptiles fail, there is the beach 
with its shells, and other waifs of interest, to say 
nothing of crabs, eels, and porpoises ; but what is 
a greater marvel to me than all the rest is, that 
such a wealth of animal life should exist unmo- 
lested within twenty miles of New York city, and 
in such a populous resort, that one may turn from 
the contemplation of Nature to that of Fashion or 
Art in all their splendor and perfection,—fish- 
hawks one moment, and flounces the next,—water- 
fowl and water-falls in conjunction,—but—lest 
you should think I mean to rival the spider who 
spun from the inkstand to the ceiling, I will break 
my thread at once.—C. Pierrepont, Wry Nese, 
N. YF. 

For ‘The Friend.” 

The following extracts from letters written by 
Mary Peisley, is offered for insertion in ‘‘The 
Friend,” in the belief that there are many now, 
in the meridian and younger walks of life, who 
deeply feel that there are in this day but few 
fathers and mothers left in the church. May the 
eye of these be singly and steadily fixed upon 
Him whose “years shall have no end,” and who 
is all-sufficient for His own work. 

““Q! the great loss we that are young have, for 
want of steady elders to go before us, who might 
take us by the hand with this amiable language, 
‘follow us, as we follow Christ.’ And as this is 
the lot of our day, we must strive to keep to our 
great Pilot, who is the alone safe conductor of 
His followers, through all the storms, difficulties, 
and dangers that attend this pilgrimage and vale 
of tears. Though He may sometimes suffer us to 
walk by faith and not by sight, yet as our eye is 
steadily looking unto Him, He will be found near 
at hand to help and direct, whose holy life, (while 
in that prepared body,) remains to be an unerring 
pattera—He in whom there was no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth, who. was a man of 
sorrows and acquaiated with grief. Alas! how 
hard a lesson is this to our corrupt nature, poor, 
frail, weak creatures! Ah! what need we have 
of boundless mercy, and the mediation of a tender 
compassionate Saviour, an holy High priest, that 
was tempted in all points as we are, and who well 
knows how to succour all the tempted, whose care 
is cast upon Him, the government of whose hearts 
is upon His shoulders, those who have surrendered 
their wills to His. These, and only these, are 
made truly free from the thraldom of sin and 
death—know an overcoming of themselves, the 
world, and the devil,—the only conquest worth 
our labor and constant pursuit. May we ever 
keep so near that holy, animating seraph love, as 
that we may witness it to fill us with a generous 
indifferency to earthly and transitory objects; 
that so we may in reality, count all things here as 
loss and dross, in comparison of that excellent trea- 


Thus much for the owls, but when tired of|sure which we have in our earthen vessels; the 
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efficacy of which has at times given a disrelish to 
every thing that would impede its pure arising in 
the soul. It is the constant care and work of our 
adversary to strive to blind the eye of the mind, 
which can discern the transcendent excellency of 
the eternal Truth.” 

To R. Shackleton: ‘“‘ Though I saw thee lately 
on a solemn, I will not say sorrowful occasion, 
because I think the nearest friends of the deceased 
could hardly regret her being taken from pain and 
trouble to her everlasting rest, I had no opportu- 
nity of more than just speaking to thee; yet me- 
thought thou looked like a child that had lost a 
mother, or a young soldicr who had had his lead- 
ing officer taken away, and he left to consider how 
he should make the next step to preferment. 
Thou writes of expecting to be nursed at Kilcon- 
ner; methinks it seems high time for thee to be 
weaned, and come up to more manly stature than 
that of a sucking child. Remember, dear friend, 
that many of our elders are taken away, and some 
others by the course of nature cannot be expected 
to continue with us long, so that the affairs of the 
church are consequently likely to fall into the 
hands of a younger generation ; the consideration 
of which often deeply bows wy spirit in humility 
and fear, and causes frequently that ery to be in 
my soul, when my Master is putting me forth in 
His work and service, that was uttered by the 
young prince Solomon, from a sense of the weight 
of his calling and his incapacity to perform it 
without Divine assistance—he cries out ‘ Lord 
give me wisdom,’ or to this import: may this be 
the language of our spirits while of the church 
militant on earth.” 

The Grease and Tallow Tree of China.—In 
China there grows a tree known ‘as the Grease 
Tree. It is said that large forests of this vege- 
table lubricant are to be found there, and they 
form the source of a considerable local traffic. 
This tree not very long ago was imported into 
India, and it is said the experiment of cultivat- 
ing it there has proved quite successful. Dr. 
Jameson, a chemist in the Punjaub, has prepared 
hundred weights of grease from this particular 
tree, and has forwarded on trial a portion of it to 
the Punjaub railway, to have its qualities tested 
as a lubricant. The grease thus obtained, it is 
said, forms an excellent tallow, burning with a 
clear, brilliant, and white light, emitting no un- 
pleasant odor or smoke. 


————_—_»-o————_—_ 





Selected. 

We went to Lee, a small meeting, and I thought 
it poorly attended in the middle of the week. I 
was led to treat the subject with plainness, 
and to remind Friends of the sufferings of our 
forefathers for that testimony; and that by their 
faithfulness, they purchased the liberties we en- 
joy; and how lightly they are thought of, as 
appears by neglect in the attendance of our meet- 
ings. Next we went to Dover, and from impres- 
sions that I felt in attending their mid-week 
meeting, which was small, I believed many of 
their members were not there. I felt most easy 
to call a meeting next day, when they generally 
came. I had to speak at large on the subject of 
Friends’ neglect of duty in the attendance of 
meetings, bringing to mind the testimony we 
profess to bear, the integrity of our first worthies, 
and our reaping the harvest of their faithfulness ; 
showing the responsibility that rested on us, to 
support the noble testimony. I was mercifully 
helped to lay these truths so close and tender, 
that they seemed to settle home on the meeting 
at that time. May the Lord cause it to be as the 
nail iu a sure place.—J. H. 





For “The Friend.” 
Letter of Daniel Wheeler. 

The following extract from a letter to a friend, 
written by Daniel Wheeler after a confinement of 
some weeks by indisposition, dated Philadelphia, 
Third mo. 21st, 1839, we believe has never before 
been published. It conveys the same precious 
savor of religious life, that so sweetly character- 
izes all his writings ; and points with christian 
earnestness to the heavenly inexhaustible Spring 
of love and peace, from whence all that is pure 
and holy must ever flow. 

After speaking of it as a wintry dispensation 
both inwardly and outwardly, he says:—“TI be- 
lieve such seasons are as needful and conducive 
to our spiritual growth, as to the plants and trees 
in the outward creation. If deprived of the rich 
and fertilizing influence those seasons afford, and 
kept constantly on the stretch, their strength 
would be exhausted, and but a small quantity of 
fruit would be seen. The sterner the winter, the 
deeper lies the sap; but the life is uninjured 
thereby. The mercury, though sunk low in the 
tube, is still safe in the midst of the ball. And 
the more we are bowed down under a humiliating 
sense of bodily and mental distress, in patient re- 
signation to the will of the great and heavenly 
Dispenser, the nearer we dwell to the everlasting 
root of life, unhurt as in the hollow of the Holy 
Hand. 

“ Although it hath long been my lot to wan- 
der about like a homeless bird of passage, as one 
only preparing to take flight to distant lands, 
wherever it goes, in every clime, a stranger still, 
and still expecting to take wing again, yet among 
the multitude of my Heavenly Father’s mercies, 
which cannot be numbered, it is not the least 
which demands my humble admiration, gratitude, 
and praise, to be so comfortably provided for in a 
family where my every lack has been supplied, 


THE FRIEND. 








their juice. 
most esteemed for this purpose. 


wine-making, and the fruits are then dried and 
form the raisins of our shops. All raisins, then, 
whether they be Muscatels, Valencias, or what- 
ever variety, are in reality true grapes, differing 
from the wine grapes only in size, or the absence 
of the juicy principle which, to a considerable 
extent, develops into flesh or pulp. The best 
raisins are grown on the Spanish shores of the 
Mediterranean, the climate about Valencia and 
Malaga apparently suiting them better than any- 
where else. But raisins are also extensively cul- 
tivated in the lower parts of Greece, as well as in 
other parts of the Continent. The Muscatel is 
the finest kind of raisin imported. The prepara- 
tion or drying, upon which the value of the fruit 
to a great extent depends, is in its case conducted 
differently from that of the more common kinds. 
Usually the grapes are gathered in bunches when 
fully ripe, and hung up or spead out to dry. 
These are afterwards placed in vessels full of 
holes, and dipped in a lye made of wood ashes and 
vanilla, with the addition of a little salt and oil. 
This brings the saccharine juice to the surface, 
and causes the dark brown colour as well as the 
crystallization of sugar which is so characteristic 
of the cheaper fruit. The best varieties are sim- 
ply dried in the sun before removal from the tree. 
The fruit is carefully watched, and when at the 
proper stage of ripeness the stalks of the bunches 
are partly cut through and allowed to hang till 
dry, the fruit by this means retaining its bloom, 
and being a light colour when dry. Amongst 
the many varieties of raisins known in commerce 
are Valentias, Denias, and Lexias from Spain, 
and Malagas from Malaga, in Granada. All 
these varieties of fruit are imported into this 
country in what are commercially called boxes 


The smaller berries are generally the 
In some dis- 
tricts, however, the produce is quite unfit for 


and furthermore where the Prince of Peace has\@0d half boxes of half a hundredweight gross. 
made His habitation, and love and harmony The small light-coloured raisins known as Sulta- 
abide; so that I can truly say, ‘my lines have/Das we receive from Smyrna, and, as everybody 
fallen in pleasant places.’ And notwithstanding knows, these are devoid of “stones,” or more 
I have been as one hemmed in on every side, properly seeds. This seedless form has been 
‘troubled, perplexed, and cast down,’ yet I should brought about by a higher state of cultivation, 
fall short, if I were to omit adding ‘ not distressed, and usually fetches a higher price in the market. 
not in despair, not forsaken, not destroyed ;’ be-|A common cheap fruit is also imported from 
cause the love of the ever blessed Master has, at|Smyrna, quite the reverse of the little Sultana, 
seasons, shone through the afflicted tabernacle, being of a very dark colour, and having very large 
to comfort and to cheer, and which in the true dig- seeds. The little black fruits, which in a culin- 
nity of its heavenly character casteth out fear, |@ry sense are of so much value, and which com- 
and produces the first fruit of the Spirit, viz.,;mon usage and the corruption of a word has 
love to God and then love toman. And although |taught us to call currants, are likewise a small, 
many are the provings and deep baptisms, the seedless variety of grape. The word currant is 
tribulations and temptations, which the Lord’s derived from Corinth, which was originally the 
children have to pass through, yet by these things principal place of its cultivation. If the ancient 
they live. And He who did not forsake the | Corinth no longer supplies us with the bulk of 
faithful ones when in the fiery furnace, but was |this most useful fruit, the whole of our imports 
even there seen ‘to be like unto the Son of God,’ |Te still brought from the numerous islands of the 
is still mighty to save and to deliver, and will | Archipelago and the neighboring shores of Asia 
deliver the soul that in sincerity seeketh and Minor.— Good Words. 

serveth Him, and trusteth in Him. Mercifully 








vouchsafing unto such in His own time, a por- 
tion of that heavenly ‘peace which passeth un- 
derstanding ;’ and utterly surpasseth the finite 
comprehension of man, to sustain them on the 
way. This ‘the topaz of Ethiopia cannot equal 
in value,’ nor the wealth of the universe pur- 


Lest the Ancient Standard should be lowered. 
—lIt is well there are a few left, who are jealous 
lest the ancient standard should be lowered by 
unskilful meddlers in things too high for them. 


a want amongst us of true discernment ; and even 





chase.”’ 
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Raisins and Currants, 


ply of different degrees of climate and soil. 


or less valued for the abundance or richness of 


thereat.— S. Lynes Grubb. 


Oh! how tried my poor mind is, under a sense of 


in my very secluded allotment here, I think my 
inward eye sees a covering in our society that is 
prohibited in the Truth; a mixture as surely 

The numerous varicties of grapes which produce |disapproved in the sight of the Great Head of the 
the various wines of commerce are the effects sim- |Church, as ever the forbidden linsey-woolsey gar- 
Thus|ment was of old; and which must one day be ta- 
we find that different districts produce fruit more|ken off, for the all-scrutinizing eye will not wink 


The Quadrupeds of Arizona. 
BY DR. E. COUES. 

The Jackass Hare, (Lepus callotis,) includes 
in its extensive range nearly all the great western 
prairies extending into Texas and New Mexico, 
and is, in places suited to its wants, a very abun- 
dant animal. In some desert regions it and the 
coyote are almost the only animals of any size to 
be found, and it is difficult to imagine how they 
derive nourishment from such forbidding locali- 
ties. It must feed largely upon sage-brush, 
grease-wood, kreosote plant, young mimosas, and 
the like; for these constitute the main features 
of the flora over large tracts, where grasses and 
succulent herbs are most wanting. Its flesh is 
said to derive a bitter taste from this sort of food; 
though I have eaten these hares from various re- 
gions without noticing any difference in their 
quality. At Fort Whipple, the species is very 
common the year round, and almost every sort of 
locality is frequented by them, though they chief- 
ly affect grassy meadows and open glades, inter- 
spersed with copses, or clumps of oak trees, or 
patches of briery undergrowth. The gulches or 
‘“‘ washes” as they are called, leading out of moun- 
tain ravines, and thickly set with grease-wood 
(Obione canescens,) are favorite resorts. They 
feed much upon this plant ; and by their inces. 
sant coursings through patches of it, they wear 
little intersecting avenues, along which they ram- 
ble at their leisure. When feeding at their ease, 
and unsuspicious of danger, they move with a 
sort of lazy abandon, performing a succession of 
careless leaps, now nibbling the shrubs overhead, 
now the grass at their feet. They are not at all 
gregarious, though peculiar attractions may bring 
many together in the same spot. They do not 
burrow, but construct a “form” in which they 
squat. 

Although so timid, like all hares, this species 
will admit of a very close approach when it fan- 
cies itself hidden in its form; though it hardly 
squats so pertinaciously, nor is it so easily con- 
cealed as the little sage rabbit, on account of its 
size. Trembling at heart, yet with motionless 
body and eyes intently regarding the intruder, it 
sits all doubled up, as it were, the head drawn in, 
and the long ears laid flat upon its back, until 
one may almost touch it, when, with a great 
bound, it straightens out, clears the first interven- 
ing bush, and is off like the wind. It has a long 
swinging gallop, and performs prodigious leaps, 
some of them over bushes four feet high ; now in 
the air, its feet all drawn together and down 
stretched ; now on the ground, which it touches 
and rebounds from with marvellous elasticity. It 
will course thus: for a hundred yards or so, and 
then stop as suddenly as it started ; and, sitting 
erect, its long wide open ears, vibrating with ex- 
citement, are turned in every direction to catch 
the sound of following danger. 

The Sage Rabbit (L. artemisia) is as abundant 
in Arizona as the Jackass Rabbit; and, like 
the latter, has an exceedingly extensive range 
throughout the west, from the Missouri region 
into Mexico, wherever the sage bush, and other 
desert shrubs are found. Itseems rather to avoid 
rich, grassy and well watered regions, and to take 
up its abode in the most sterile and desolate local- 
ities. Besides ordinary desert tracts, it shows & 
fondness for rocky, broken and precipitous places, 
such as are usually shunned by the larger species, 
though the two are often found side by side. It 
burrows in the ground, and also lives under rocks, 
or in the crevices between them. It is a squat, 
bunchy little species, and its gait differs greatly 
from that of the hare. It runs close to the earth, 
and instead of bounding over obstacles, scuttles 
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around them with great agility. It is 
difficult to shoot as the Jackass; for 


_ as| population of 30,059, in 1861, increased to 94,- 
although|710 in 1866. South Australia from 17,366 per- 


slower of foot, yet it runs in a more tortuous and/sons in 1844, possessed 63,700 in 1850, and 163,- 


zigzag course. It squats so pertinaciously in its 
hiding places, that a small bush may be kicked 
several times before it will come out. It may not 
be generally known that this species, at least in 
some localities, changes its colors considerably in 
winter. At Fort Whipple I procured one in 
January, whose fur was very long, thick and soft, 
and without a trace of the brownish or fulvous so 
conspicuous in summer. It was pretty much all 
over of a clear mouse or steel gray, which on 
various parts, passed into white, more or less pure. 

Though the dry plains of Arizona are not fre- 
quented by deer, still they are not wanting in 
inhabitants among the beasts “that cleave the 
hoof.” Over them the Prong-horned Antelope 


452 in 1866. Tasmania, from 14,192 in 1825, 
rose to 95,201 in 1865. 

The population of the European settlements in 
New Zealand in 1864 amounted to over 172,000, 
an increase of seventy-four per cent. from 1861, 
while in 1851 the number of Europeans was only 
25,807. Southland and Western Australia have, 
as yet, given no census returns. The English 
race predominates everywhere, followed by the 
Irish, Scotch, German and Chinese. The ine- 


So that, dear Friends, all may dwell together in 
the unity of the one eternal Spirit of life and 
peace, in which to feel your hearts united ; for he 
or she that loveth not their brother, how dwelleth 
the love of God in them? And so as the apostle 
well said, “‘ Mark them that cause division ;” and 
keep out of their divisions. 

“ And dear Friends, wherever anything of divi- 
sion or distance remains in any heart, I earnestly 
beseech you seek speedily to put an end to it; for 
God’s controversy is against all thiogs of this na- 
ture, and the wrath of the Lord is and will be 
revealed against all such things. Therefore, oh 


quality of the sexes was formerly a great cause of|Israel! put away this accursed thing where it is 


complaint. In 1838 there were but fourteen fe- 
males to every hundred males, but in 1866 there 
were seventy-five to each hundred. 

The rapid increase of the tropical province of 


(Antilocapra Americana), the swiftest animal of| Queensland, the hottest of all the settlements, 


America, runs races with the winds, making the 


proves that the British race can labor hard and 


long miles shrink into mere spans at the touch of| thrive well under a burning sun, without resort- 


his almost magic hoofs, whose impress upon the 
green sward writes down, in wild yet graceful 
stanzas, the “ poetry of motion” which every 
attitude and movement of his supple form embo- 
dies. As on the Jand-sea of the Great Plains, so 
on every land-lake of Arizona he is at home; for 
home to him means the grassy surface of the 
earth, where his food is under and around him, 
and water may be reached by a bagatelle canter 
of a score or so of miles. 

Every one has heard of that strange trait of the 
antelope’s character, which leads it irresistibly to 
approach any unusual object which it cannot 
make out, for a nearer view of the thing which so 
forcibly excites its astonishment as to overcome 
its natural timidity. This remarkable curiosity 
is taken advantage of by hunters, to lure the ani- 
mal within range, by displaying some brightly- 
colored piece of cloth, while they lie concealed 
close by, riflein hand. The shallower the artifice, 
the more it seems likely to succeed; a handker- 
chief fluttering from the end of aramrod, or even 
the hunter himself standing on his head and ges- 
ticulating with his heels, have compassed the 
death of many an antelope. But the Indians 
seem rather to surpass the white man in ingenu- 
ity, or rather in a sort of instinctive sagacity, per- 
haps born of necessity. They skin the head and 
neck of a buck antelope, and stretch the skin, 
after proper stuffing and drying, upon a light 
framework, the bottom of which is a hoop which 
fits their own heads. The horns are scraped or 
shaven, until they are thin and light, though still 
preserving their shape. This primitive taxidermy 


ing to the compulsory labor of dark-skined races. 
—E. Post. 


+ —~e 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 


Divisions—Disunity. 

[Extracted from an “ Epistle to the flock of 
Christ Jesus,” written by Charles Marshall, pro- 
bably about the year 1678. 

‘Tt is upon me, in the fear and counsel of the 
Lord, to warn all of that thing against which 
Joseph warned his brethren, viz: Of falling out 
by the way; that there be no way given to the 
least appearance of that which would make a rent, 
schism or division ; for every person that shall set 
up that spirit that thirsteth to envy, that spirit 
which hurries into passions, that will backbite 
and whisper in secret, through which breaches 
come ; the hand of God Almighty is against every 
such instrument. The dread of the Lord of Hosts 
as a consuming fire will break out against all that 
continue in any such spirit; for the Spirit of 
Truth brings forth the very contrary fruits where 
it lives and reigns and rules. Their life is peace, 
and they are peacemakers ; such cannot rest or be 
contented while anything stands between them 
and a brother or sister, if they be concerned 
therein. Such a one seeing any iniquity in his 
brother or sister will, in tender love, go to his 
brother or sister, and say, my brother, or my sister, 
|do not offend or grieve our tender Father, who 
| hath dealt so tenderly with us; and so in the 
| heart-breaking love he will labor with his brother 
\or his sister; and if not received will let no pre- 
| judice or anger arise, nor shut out his brother; 


produces an imitation of an antelope’s head, which| but if there be no reception, there will be a single 


at a little distance is very perfect, and the artifice 
is very successful. Concealing their bodies, the 
hunters expose the false mask, and imitate the 
motions and noises of the easily excited buck. 
The latter hears the challenge, and sees the men- 
acing attitude of his supposed rival, upon whom 
he advances to offer battle. The bowstring twangs, 
and the feathery shaft does its bloody work.— 
The American Naturalist. 


Increase of Population in Australia.—The 
Australian colonies show a rapid increase of popu- 
lation worthy of notice. The province of Victoria 
had in 1836, 177 souls; in 1841, 11,738; in 
1851, 77,345; in 1861, 540,322; and in 1866, 
632,998. New South Wales, settled in 1788 
as a penal colony, numbered in 1803 but 7,- 
096. In 1821 it had 29,783; in 1840, 129,463; 


standing in the love and simplicity of Truth ; and 
he or she that shall not so receive, shuts him or 
herself out. 

‘Tf there be a controversy between any, where 
the life of Truth is known, if there be but the 
least sliding, yet the most innocent will be ready 
to acknowledge first; that with the love of God 
he may break down and overcome the mountain 
in his brother; and this spirit ruling, which is the 
spirit of the Saviour of the world, no rent, schism 
or division can live, or have an existence among 
the people of the Lord. 

“ Against this spirit that causes division, the 
j|hand of the Lord is; and woe from God to all 
| whose hearts do not subject to that which speaks 
|peace and delights in no other thing; the living 
God requires this of all his people; and if there 
ibe the least of the contrary in any heart, I be- 


found, and let every soul desire and press into the 
lively state of brethren dwelling together in unity; 
and here the blessing of the life and virtue of the 
endless Fountain of goodness will flow over all, and 
all will be knit together as by joints and bands, 
holding the head and knowing their places in the 
body. One member will not say to another, I 
have no need of thee, but all will see need one of 
another; here no stop will be put to the current 
of life, but through all it will run even from vessel 
to vessel; in which state God Almighty preserve 
us all forever and ever.” 


ee Gps 


Selected. 

I have thought much since [ have been ill, of 
the state of our poor Society, and I believe that 
we must again become a more simple people be- 
fore we shall know a revival. She also added, 
that she wished parents would encourage the dear 
young women amongst us, to be engaged in work- 
ing for the children of the poor, instead of so 
much ornamental work.—Extracted from an 
account of Mary Bemis. 





The New English Factory Act.—This act, 
passed on the 15th of August last, went into 
operation on New Year’s Day throughout the 
|United Kingdom. It provides that proper mea- 
sures shall be taken for preventing injury to 
(health in small factories, as in large ones. Suit- 
able ventilation must be provided, and fans, to 
prevent the inhalation of dust during labor, are 
to be used. No child under eight is to work at 
any handicraft, and no child of any age is to 
work more than six and a half hours a day ; such 
hours to be at some time between six in the morning 
andeightat night. No young person under twenty- 
one years of age is to be employed more than 
twelve hours in a day, between five and nine 
jo’clock ; and this, with intervals for food and 
rest amounting to at least one hour and a half. 

Another provision is, that no child, young per- 
son under twenty-one, or woman, is to be em- 
ployed at any handicraft on Sunday or after two 
o'clock on Saturday, except where not more than 
\five persons are employed. 

One of the most important enactments is, that 
‘every child in a workshop is to attend school for 
‘at least ten hours in every week while so employ- 
\ed. On the application of a teacher, the occu- 
pier of a workshop is to pay for the schooling, 
and deduct the amount from the wages of the 
ichild. There are sections to enforce the new law, 
land to recover penalties in a summary manner. 
|The regulations throughout are strict enough, if 
‘properly enforced, to remove the evils of the 
\factory system, of which there have been so 
many frightful examples —N. Y. EL. Post. 





The Experienced Christian.—The experienced 


in 1850, 265,503. In 1866 it had 420,000, not-|seech all such in love, that they would presently | christian has too solid a view of the merey of God 
withstanding that the new provinces of Victoria put it away, and flee from it as from the devourer|in Christ, not to rejoice; but he has too exalted 
and Queensland had been withdrawn from its ter-| of God’s heritage, lest that day overtake, wherein| views of the holiness of God, not to rejoice with 
Titory a few years before. The latter, from a|they would be glad of an opportunity so to do. |trembling. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
A want having been long experienced in our 
Society, of a medium for intelligence between 
employers and young men and women seeking 
occupation, the Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany of this city, have consented to register in a 
book, which they have prepared for the purpose, 
the address of our members, or those professing 
with us, who may be in want of employment; 
also the names of Friends who have suitable situa- 
tions to offer. They invite applicants to call at 
their office, No. 111 South Fourth street, or 
transmit their names and references by letter. If 
preferred, applications may be inserted in the 
book without the names of applicants being re- 
corded. R. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrigN.—The announcement was made in the British 
Parliament on the 25th ult., that Earl Derby had re- 
signed the premiership on account of continued ill 
health, and that the Queen bad called upon the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, D’Israeli, to form a new 
cabinet. The royal assent has been given to the bill for 
the suspension of the habeas corpus in Ireland. Late 
news from the English captives iu Abyssinia report them 
still safe and well at Magdala. The advance of the 
British army had arrived near Antalo. No sickness had 
occurred among the troops, and the people of the coun- 
try were friendly. A great meeting of the friends of the 
United States was held in London on the 26th ult. It 
was addressed by John Bright and Newman Hall, the 
latter of whom presented with ability the American side 
of the Alabama controversy. The English papers ex- 
press much regret at the resignation of the American 
minister, Charles Francis Adams. The Daily News says 
that all England will lament his departure. 

The King of Prussia, in his speech at the formal clos- 
ing of the Prussian Diet on the 28th ult., expressed him- 
self entirely satisfied with the levislation of the last ses- 
sion, and declared that he was sure that no cause was 
now left for disturbance of the peace of Germany or of 
Europe. George Bancroft has been duly received as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the North German Confederation. 
The new treaty concluded between the United States 
and the North German Confederation provides that 
natives of Germany must obtain a license to emigrate, 
which shall be registered; and that those who after 
taking out their naturalization papers have resided five 
years in a foreign country, shall be released from the 
obligation to perform military service in Germany. 

Louis the Second, King of Bavaria, died at Munich 
on the 28th ult. He was 23 years of age. 

A Genoa dispatch of the 27th says: Admiral Farragut 
has arrived here, and was received as the guest of the 
city. To-day the corporation of Genoa gave a grand 
banquet in his honor. (ver the principal table was the 
motto: “ America at the cradle of Columbus.” Many of 
the nobility and officers, and all the principal citizens 
of Genoa, were present. 

Prince Napoleon has left Paris, on a visit to Germany. 
The officers of the French army now absent on furlough 
have been ordered to report te their head quarters on 
or before the 31st inst., on which day all existing fur- 
loughs will terminate. 

Advices from Mexico state that the Mexican govern- 
ment has recognized the English and Spanish debts, 
and that a sinking fund has been created for the re- 
demption of the converted bonds. 

The London Times of the 2d states, that the only 
changes in the ministry will be that Benjamin D'Israeli 
takes the place of Earl Derby as Prime Minister, Sir 
Hugh Cairns that of Lord Chelmsford, and G. W. Hunt, 
late Under Secretary, that of Spencer H. Walpole. 



















cast shall hereafter decide elections in the Southern 
States, &c., also a joint resolution relative to a survey 
of the northern and northwestern lakes. The bill to 
cover into the Treasury the proceeds of captured and 
abandoned property, was finally passed. The Impeach- 
ment Committee reported rules for the government of 
the Senate during the trial of the President. A bill has 
been introduced to abolish the office of Adjutant-General 
of the army. 

In the House of Representatives the Committee on 
Impeachment, on the 29th ult., presented the articles 
which had been prepared, they are ten in number, and 
charge the President with being guilty of a high misde- 
meanor in office in removing Edwin M. Stanton from 
the office of Secretary of War in violation of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, with unlawfully 
conspiring with Lorenzo Thomas by force to seize, take 
and possess the property of the United States in the War 
Department ; with conspiring with Lorenzo Thomas to 
prevent and hinder the execution of an act of the United 
States entitled “ An act regulating the tenure of certain 
civil officers,” and with declaring to Major General W. 
H. Emory that part of a law of the United States, passed 
March 2, 1867, entitled “ An act making appropriations 
for the support of the army for the year ending June 
30, 1663, and for other purposes,” which provides, 
among other things, that “all orders and instructions 
relating to military operations issued by the President 
or Secretary of War, shall be issued through the General 
of the army, and, in case of his inability through the 
next in rank,” was unconstitutional, and in contraven- 
tion of the commission of said Emory, and therefore not 
binding on him as an officer in the army of the United 
States, with intent thereby to induce said Emory, in his 
official capacity as commander of the Department of 
Washington, to violate the provisions of said act. The 
articles were considered by the House on the 29th ult. 
and 2d inst., and adopted, after amendment, by a vote 
of 126to 41. The seventh article charging the Pre- 
sident with entering into a conspiracy with Lorenzo 
Thomas to prevent E. M. Stanton from holding the office 
of Secretary of War, was stricken out. A resolution 
declaring that to the legislative power of Congress alone 
belongs the right to determine the rates of duties on im- 
portations, and that it is beyond the province of the 
President and Senate and the treaty-making power to 
authorize importations of the manufactures or products 
of foreign countries except at such rates of duty as the 
tariff laws of the United States may prescribe, was 
adopted. Managers to conduct the impeachment before 
the Senate were chosen by ballot, and Representatives 
Stevens, Butler, Bingham, Boutwell, Wilson, Williams 
and Logan were elected. The Democratic members 
offered a protest against the proceedings, but it was not 
received. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 226. The number 
of interments in the city during the year 1867, was 
13,933, a decrease of 2870 from the previous year. The 
number of births registered was 17,007, a decrease of 
330 from the previous year. The births consisted of 
8897 male, and 8110 female children. The number of 
marriages registered during the year was 6084. 

New York.—The State Constitutional Convention 
which had been in session at Albany for a number of 
months, closed its labors on the 28th ult., and the new 
constitution, signed by its officers and members, has 
been deposited with the records of the State. The con- 
stitution was adopted by a vote of 84 to 31. 

New Jersey.—The joint resolution of the Legislature, 
withdrawing the consent of New Jersey to the proposed 
constitutional amendment, article 14, has been vetoed 
by the Governor of the State. He argues the matter at 
length, and says the resolution has no validity, and the 
ratification having already been made, no further action 
can be taken by the State, unless the matter be again 
submitted by Congress. No time was set by Congress 
for the ratification by a sufficient number of States, and 
therefure New Jersey cannot avail herself of any right | 
to withdraw because of delay by other States. 

The Southern Conventions.—The Louisiana Convention 
adopted a new constitution for the State on the 2d inst., | 
by a vote of 64 to 6. The proceedings of the other con- 
ventions appeared to be drawing towards « close. Some 
disorders have appeared in these conventions, but on 































at 63 a 8 cts. per lb. gross. 


corn, 814 cts. 


Louis.—Red and white wheat, $2.55 a $2.72. 
corn, 79 a 82 cts. 


$1.17 a $1.20; Jersey yellow, $1.23. Middling uplands 
cotton, 23 cts.; Orleans, 24 cts. 
cts.; refined, 17. 
a $8.25; extra, $8.50 a $9.75; family and fancy brands, i 
$10 a $15. Southern and Pennsylvania red wheat, | 
$2.45 a $2.55. Rye, $1.73 a $1.75. Yellow corn, $1.18; 

western mixed, $1.20 a $1.22. 
seed, $7.50 a $8.50. Timothy, $2.75 a $3. Flaxseed, 
$2.90 a $2.95. 
the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1400 head, 
Extra sold at 10} a 11 cts.; fair to good, 9 a 10 cts., and 


Cuba sugar, 11g a 123 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.25 | 


Oats, 83 cts. Clover. 


The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at 


common 6 a 8 cts. per lb. gross. About 6000 sheep sold 
Hogs, $12.50 a $13.25 per 
100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Penna. red wheat, $2.47 a 
$2.55. White corn, $1.16; yellow, $1.12 a $1.15. Oats 
78 a 80 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $2. No.1 
Oats, 544 cts. Rye, $1.56a $1.60. & 


Yellow 
Oats, 67 a 70 cts. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Sarah Hampton, Io., per Wm. P. Bedell, 


Agt., $2, to No. 26, vol. 42; from Sarah Heald, lo., per 
Amb. Cowgll, Agt., $1, to No. 52, vol. 41. 


Received from “ C.” West Brownsville, Pa., $10 for the 


Freedmen, and $5 for the Shelter for Colored Orphans; 
from some Friends of Salem, O., per M. M. Morland, $12; 
from a few Friends of Salem, O., per Stacy Cook, Jr., 
$35, for the Freedmen. 





WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

In consequence of the sudden decease of our late 
valued Friend, Dubré Knight, who has for many years 
acceptably filled the station of Superintendent of West- 
town Boarding School; and the desire of the Matron to 
be released at the end of the present session, Friends are 
wanted for the stations of Superintendent and Matron. 

Those who may feel themselves religiously drawn to 
engage in these services are requested to make early 
application to either of the undernamed, viz: 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila, 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Hannah A. Warner, do. 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phila. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St., Phila. 

Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila. 

Samuel Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., Phila. 
Philada., 2d month, 1868. 





TEACHER WANTED. 

Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of the 
Boys’ Schoo! under the care of “‘ The Overseers of the 
Public School founded by Charter in the Town and 
County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Application may be made to 
Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 
Samuel F. Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden St. 
David Scull, No. 815 Arch St. 
William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth St. 





WESTTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL. 
Wantep A Teacuer in the Girls’ Department—one 
qualified to teach Arithmetic, Grammar, Natural Philo- 
sophy, &c., to enter on her duties at the opening of the 
Summer Session. 
Apply to either of the undernamed. 
Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 S. Fourth St., Phila. 
Martha D. Allen, No. 528 Pine St., Phila. 
Susan KE. Lippincott, Haddonfield, N. J. 





NOTICE. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 

intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel their 
miuds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. j 

Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co, Pa. 





Re. 2 . Dh: 
The Zollverein Convention assenbled in Berlin on the| the whole they have been conducted with more dignity | Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 
2d. Bismarck was present, and in a brief speech wel-|and decoram than might have been expected under the | 
comed the delegates. It is given out that the delibera-| peculiar circumstances in which they were held. 
tions of the convention will be exclusively confined to| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations |NBAK PRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPBIA ) 
commercial subjects. London, 3d mo. 2d.—Consols,|}on the 2d inst. Mew York.— American gold, 141. | Physician andSuperintendent,--Josnus H.WorrTHING- 
934. U.S. 5-20’s, 713. Liverpool.—Cotton dull, up- |U. S. sixes, 1881, 110}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 106%; ditto, | row, M. D. - ers _ 
lands, 9d; Orleans 9}d. Breadstuffs quict and quota-| 10-40, coupons off, 1003. Superfine State flour, $8.50) Application for the Admission ot F atients n a ; 
tions nearly unchanged. a $9.15; shipping Ohio, $9.70 a $10.30; Baltimore, $9 | made to the Superintendent, to Chances Evtis, nile 
Unitep Strares.—Congress.—The Senute bas passed|# $10.80; St. Louis, extra, $12 a $14.25. Spring wheat, | of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phi 

the bill declaring that a majority of the votes actually | $2.37. Western oats, 80 cts. Western mixed corn, jdelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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